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WASTE-BASKET OF WORDS. 

WORDS FROM THE DIALECT OF MARBLEHEArj. 

Catjtch. — Food improperly cooked or otherwise ruined. I think this 
is the Marblehead pronunciation of culch. 

Clitch. — A most expressive word, meaning to stick, to catch, it j s not 
the same as " clutch." 

Crimmy. — Chilly. An old fisherman says : " Ain't it too crimmy to go 
sailen' ? " or, " It 's a crimmy night." 

Culch. — This word, when applied to human beings, has a secondary 
sense of disgust. " He 's a mean old culch ! " The epithet is the worst 
which can be used. 

Froach. — A piece of clumsy and imperfect needle-work ; what would 
elsewhere be termed a botch. 

Grommet. — The name given by fishermen to a ring formed by a strand 
of a rope. 

Grout. — A sour, crabbed wild apple. Grout ale is a heavy and thick 
ale. 

Grouty. — Crabbed, ill-tempered ; in this sense universal in New Eng- 
land. Applied to ale, it signifies muddy and thick. Probably derived 
from the foregoing. 

Grummet. — A crumb or small piece of bread. A woman says to her 
child: " Don't let fall no grummets."' Derivation from crummet, a little 
crumb. 

Pixie-lated. — Confused, bewildered (pixie-led). 

Planchment. — Ceiling. Now seldom heard. An old woman said : 
" The roof wets so, I 'm afraid the planchment '11 fall." From planched, 
that is, boarded. 

Squael. — To throw stones, to pelt. " Squael him," that is, throw 
stones at him. — Alice Morse Earle, 

Punny. — As I walked past a crowd of boys with sleds, who were en- 
joying that wretched apology for a glorious New England coast, a slide 
down the slight and short declivity of a city street, — I heard loud shouts 
from the coasters of " Punny ! punny there ! punny ! " This was their 
cry of warning to passers-by, who might be in the way of their dangerous 
sleds. The word is also used as a verb in such sentences as the following : 
"Let 's go out and punny down hill." In other parts of Long Island the 
word is changed to "ponny," or "porny." In Worcester, Mass., in my girl- 
hood, the coast always resounded to the warning cry of " Lilley ! lilley ! " 
sometimes prolonged to " Lill-lill-lill-ay-ey." I remember very well the 
shout of laughter when a little cousin from Alabama, tasting for the first 
time the joys of coasting, sent up a high shriek of warning : " Watch aout ! 
watch aout ! " Providence had no child tongue ; her boys shouted in good, 
plain, grown-up English, " Clear the track ! " In Worcester and in Brook- 
lyn, at the present day, sliding or " sledding " down hill is universally 
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called coasting. The " double-runner " of New England becomes, how- 
ever, on Long Island, a "bob-sled," or even a "bob." 

Snoop. — This word I have frequently heard in New England, used both 
as a verb and as a noun. It implies sneaking, spying, prying around. 
Bartlett says it is from the Dutch snoopen, and is peculiar to New York, 
meaning to steal and eat surreptitiously : thus, " A servant has snooped the 
cakes." I have, however, often heard the word in Worcester, where there 
are ao resident families of Dutch descent. There it would be said : " They 
caught him snooping at the door," that is, peeping and listening. In 
Gloucestershire, England, a snoup means an unexpected blow on the head. 
There is also an old English word snoke, to pry out ; and snook meant to 
lurk, to lie in ambush. I think my expressive word snoop is from snook, 
and not from snoopen. — Alice Morse Earle, Brooklyn, N. Y. 



FOLK-LORE SCRAP-BOOK. 

Ghost Dance at Pine Ridge. — An interesting account of the dances 
near Pine Ridge Agency, South Dakota, is contributed to the "New 
York Evening Post," April 18, 189 1, by Mrs. Z. A. Parker. The accu- 
racy of the description is vouched for by Miss Elaine Goodale, of the 
Agency. According to this account, the Indians at Pine Ridge began their 
ghost-dancing about the 20th of June, selecting a beautiful location near 
the White Clay Creek. The white visitors found "over three hundred 
tents placed in a circle, with a large pine-tree in the centre, which was cov- 
ered with strips of cloth of various colors, eagle-feathers, stuffed birds, 
claws, and horns ; all offerings to the Great Spirit. In the centre, about 
the tree, were gathered the medicine-men, and those who, in visions, had 
been permitted to hear and see departed friends. The writer observes : — 

I think that they wore the ghost-shirt or ghost-dress for the first time that 
day. I noticed that these were all new, and were worn by about seventy 
men and forty women. The wife of a man called Return-from-Scout had 
seen in a vision that the spirits of her friends all wore a similar robe, and 
on reviving from her trance she called the women together, and they made 
a great number of the sacred garments. They were of white cotton cloth ; 
the women's dress was cut like their ordinary gowns, — a loose robe with 
wide, flowing sleeves, painted blue in the neck in the shape of a three- 
cornered handkerchief ; with moon, stars, birds, etc., interspersed with real 
feathers, painted on the waist and sleeves. While dancing they wound 
their shawls about their waists, letting them fall to within three inches of 
the ground, — the fringe at the bottoms. Some wore beautiful brocades, 
and others costly shawls given them by fathers, brothers, and husbands, 
who had travelled with Buffalo Bill. In the hair, near the crown, a feather 
was tied. I noticed an absence of any manner of bead ornaments, and, as 
I knew their vanity and fondness for them, wondered why it was. Upon 



